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in war, and peace and good order at home.    But he was quite
free from the idle dreams which weakened the force of the
political aims of Robespierre, and from the thirst for vengeance
which distinguished Marat.    Danton was not as great a man
as Mirabeau, or as profound a statesman and political thinker,
but he too was above petty "feuds, and laughed at the idea of
vengeance on his personal enemies.   It has been mentioned
that when in office he had exerted himself to save the lives of
all whose claims were submitted to him at his own personal
risk j1 and it will be seen that throughout his career he always
refused to shed the blood of his enemies even when it was in
his power, and it would have secured his supremacy.    Being,
then, no dreamer, and not rabid for vengeance, Danton appears
in history a far greater man than Robespierre or Marat.    He
was ready to do all in a man's power to assure the triumph of
France in the war of which he had deprecated the outbreak,
and which he despised the Girondins for causing solely to pro-
mote-their own petty personal supremacy; and he determined
to do all that in him lay to undo the work of the Constituent
Assembly, and to establish a strong government in France.
Free from personal motives, he was also free from impracticable
dreams.    If France was but happy and at peace he was
content, for he knew that the Utopias of dreamers could
never be realized, and that attempts to create them did not
justify the taking of a single life.    This it was which raised
Danton high in the scale of statesmanship above the Girondins,
above Robespierre, and Saint-Just; for so long as France was
happy he cared not what the  government might be; and
happiness, he knew, depended on peace and order; but that
peace must be obtained with honour, and before the great
labour of establishing a strong executive in France could be
entered upon, the invader must be driven from her borders
and France must appear in all her majesty as a free nation

These three chief Jacobin leaders were men both of action
and of thought, but all three confined their labours to Paris
and  to the  Convention, while their friends worked in the
1 Vol. 11. p. 148.